INSIDE  U. S. A.
the ensuing three-year quarrel could have been heard in Saturn. Then came Edge, a stalwart old Republican and a former ambassador to France, who fought Hague stubbornly for three years more. This was the first time that Hague had been faced by two hostile governors in turn; before this, even if unfriendly administrations did exist, he had managed to get one of his own men in between. Finally, in November, 1946, Hague got the beating of his life, when Alfred E. Driscoll, another able and hard-hitting Republican, succeeded Edge.
Few states have more volatile and energetic politics than New Jersey. Even United States senators pop in and out of office like balls in a pin game. The number that have held office in the past twenty years is beyond belief; there have literally been thirteen since 1929. Then consider judges. I could make this chapter fifty pages long. I will not do so. To trace out the interrelations among various members of the judiciary, pro- and anti-Hague, since the Hall has controlled most of the courts, is an adventure like going through the maze of Hampton Court blindfold and full of marijuana.
New Jersey governors, uniquely in the union, serve three-year terms. They may not be re-elected until after an interval. The legislature, especially the senate, is elected by a rotten borough system which favors the rural districts, and is invariably controlled by the Republicans. Now the power of the governor rests almost solely on appointments. But all appointments to the judiciary and in fact to all really good jobs in the state must be confirmed by the senate. Customarily the governor and senate, even if of the same party, are as suspicious of each other as blackbirds, and therefore, to prevent a governor from slipping through appointments it may not like, the legislature remains almost continuously in session. In fact it usually stays alive until five minutes before its successor convenes, to obviate the possibility of ad interim appointments by the governor. There are more than seventy-five different state bodies in New Jersey, many of them overlapping, to which appointments may be made. So jobs are plentiful and keenly fought for. Some governors, instantly on being elected, set out to build a machine of their own, so that (a) they will be sure of a satisfactory job on leaving office, and (b) will be in a good position to run for re-election after the three-year interval. As a rule a governor wields effective power only in his first two years of office. After that, nobody pays much attention to him, since everybody is concentrated on maneuvering for the succession.11
Now this whole situation plays perfectly into the hands of a boss like Hague. He can balance almost anybody against anybody else by promising favors in return for support, to say nothing of the fact
11 The fact that New Jersey gubernatorial elections are held every three years has another odd effect; they only jibe with Presidential elections once every twelve years, instead of every four.